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Full size Patterns for a 


MODEL SEDAN CHAIR 


town of Sedan, France, and were 

first used in “England in 1581, 
becoming very fashionable as a 
conveyance in 1650 until 1750 or 
thereabouts. It was a novel, simple, 
convenient form of carriage, easily 
managed by two bearers. ‘In those 
distant days, of course, the only 


Sime chairs originated in the 


individuals possessing dignity were 
the elite, with plenty of money to 
spend on style and hired servants. 


A Good Job 

Sincé many of the jobs in the 17th 
and 18th century were really tough, 
the carrying of a wealthy person in a 
special chair was a form of employ- 


f 


ment which, apart from being easy 
and having” other good points, was 
considered an honour, particularly in 
the case of noblemen. 

As a matter of interest, we give a 
design for a simple form of Sedan 
chair, and to make the illustration of 
the finished model more picturesque, 
we show it in the hands of two bearers. 
You could, if desired, make models af 
the figures, using wood and plastic 
modelling substances. 

Note that, apart from holding the 
shafts with their hands, the shafts are 
also supported by a neck strap so that, 
if necessary, the bearers could release 
one or both hands. The straps are an 
auxiliary support which helped to 
ease the strain on the arms, 

Apart from the diagrams here, a 
page with full size patterns of parts is 
provided. These are on page 23 and 
can be traced through carbon on to 
wood or be pasted ‘down for direct 
cutting. 


Cellophane for Glass 


Xs, The windows in the model are 


made with transparent paper or 
cleaned negative film. These materials 
are simply glued to one side of the 
window overlays then glued against 
the window apertures cut in the body 
sides and the door. A somewhat 
primitive seat is provided within the 
body of the work, it consisting of three 
shaped pieces of ‘hin. wood. 

The door, made a fixture, could be 
hinged to open outwardly. The 
trouble here, however, is getting suit- 
able hinges, since the door is only an 
gin. thick. It could be pivoted at the 
top and bottom at one side edge, 


All correspondence should be adaressed to The Laitor, Hobbies weekly, Dereham, Norfolk. 
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‘which means that this edge must be 
rounded. Panel pins could be used as 
pivots. A strip of adhesive tape could, 
however, be used instead of metal 
hinges. 


Construction of Body 

We show the overlays on their 
respective patterns. To go about 
‘matters correctly, take a tracing of 
‘tthe body side and the door, and 
include the window apertures. You 


FiLLeT 
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Fig. 1—Sectional side view with details of top and shafting 


require a repeat shape of the body 
side piece, of course. 

The top and bottom pieces of the 
body are detailed at Fig. 1. The 
bottom is cut from fin. wood, and the 
top from }in. stuff. The top and 
bottom is nailed between the sides, 
following which the backing pieces, 
cut from }in. wood and fitted’ neatly 
into position, are attached. 


The seat sides are glued within the 
body, against the body sides, then the 
seat inserted into position, with a 
triangular corner fillet added, as 
shown in the sectional view. By the 
way, fit the seat parts together 
unglued and try the seat inside the 
body prior to fixing in with glue. 

Complete the bodywork by building 
a cornice on the top, using jin. and 
fin. wood. It is only necessary to 
round over the edges and ends of the 

oblongs of wood, 


a, 
+-—— 24 — which are shown at 


Fig. 1, on top of the 
roof piece. Before 
adding the cornice 
pieces, have the 
roof levelled off 
with glasspaper. 


The: Door 


The door is cut 
from fin. wood, as 
stated. Its overlay 
is cut from }in or 
1/16in. wood or 
card. Cellophane 
or cleaned film is 
attached to one 
side of the overlay 
on the glazing ma- 
terial. 

Make sure that 
there are no 
wrinkles in the 
transparent paper, 
if used. Slight 
wrinkles, due to 
the adhesive, will 
undoubtedly dry 
out. Try not to 
have glue smears 
on the glazing ma- 
terial, as the glue 
is difficult to re- 
move. If youuse 
celluloid film, the best adhesive is a 
film cement. 

The inside of the body is painted 
brown, including the seat. The door, 
at the inside, is also painted brown. 
When dry, the door is attached in 
place with glue and panel pins, or 
pivoted to swing open, as explained 
earlier, 

The body window overlays, like the 


door overlay, are affixed, having 
attached the glazing material to them. 
While these are drying on, make the 
shafts. These are cut from din. wood 
and shaped to form handles, as shown. 

Now, the shafts are glued to the 
body sides, and fixed with a couple of 


» Zin. gimp pins. The wooden holders, 


which are cut from jin. wood, are 
merely ornamental, so to speak, being 
merely glued over the shafts against 


Full size patterns for most 
parts on page 23 


the body sides. You could affix them 
with gimp pins, if desired, for the sake 
of realism, but the wood can be easily 
split if the pin holes are not drilled 
beforehand. 

This completes the model which 
may be finished royal blue, with black 
shafting and overlays. A combination 
of silver and gold paint would be too 
showy. Sedan chairs were just a form 
of carriage without wheels and should, 
therefore, have the finish of a carriage 
body. 


Model Bearers 


We mentioned the idea of having 
the chair supported by model bearers. 
These bearers should have a “‘core”’ of 
shaped wood and wire arms on which 
to “drape” the modelling clay. Putty 
could be used as a modelling medium, 
but will take days to harden properly. 

Pyruma or Plastone cement could 
be used. This can be hardened near a 
fire, or in an oven. Plaster-of-paris 
may also be used, including Alabas- 
trine, which is a form of hard wall finish 
material, ideal for stopping up cracks 
in walls and ceilings. 

It dries quite hard in about two 
hours, and can be modelled in the dry 
state, or rather, it can be trimmed and 
pruned when dry, in which state it is 
like a hard chalk, easily smoothed, - 
ready for painting. A coat of thin 
glue size prevents undue absorption 
of the paint. Alabastrine is obtainable 
at most wallpaper and paint shops. 


Radio Symbols—( Continued from page 15) 


H.T. Plus. The Secondary to Grid 
and Grid Bias. 


Other Symbols . : 


The sign usually used for Earphones 
is shown in Fig. 3. Sometimes the 
letters “Ph” are used instead. Such 
phones are high-resistance types, 
usually from about 500 to 2000 ohms. 

The Crystal Detector sign is the 
same as a rectifier, because this is 
what the Detector does. They allow 
current to flow in one direction only, 
and many different kinds are avail- 
able. 

Often the letter “S” shows where 
the Speaker is to be connected. But 
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sometimes the signs given are used. 
Moving-Coil Speakers have a trans- 
former, the Primary {‘P” being 
connected to the Output Valve Anode 
and H.T. Plus. 

Where Speakers or Phones have 
polarity indicated (Red=Plus), this 
should be observed. Plus always goes 
to H.T. Plus. 


Wiring, Fuses, Switches 


Leads that cross without connection 
and leads that are joined, are shown in 
Fig. 3. The signs for Fuses are also 
shown, the upper symbol being most 
used. Such fuses are often included in 
the High Tension Minus lead, to 
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protect the battery and other parts 
against short-circuit. f 

In Figs. 1 and 2 ordinary single-pole 
switches are shown. If a 3-point 
switch is used, it is indicated as in Fig. 
3. Fig. 3 also shows how other switches 
are indicated. These are usually easily 
understood, heavy dots indicating the 
contacts, with a stroke or arrow for 
the switch-arm. 

Numerous, circuits and wiring dia- 
grams have appeared in Hobbies 
Weekly in the past, and if the con- 
structor compares the theoretical 
circuit with the practical layout 
diagram he will rapidly learn how the 
various parts are indicated. 


An interesting and helpful article of explanation on 


PARTS SYMBOLS 


RADIO 


HE symbols used in receiver 
i circuits are logically contrived 
and need not remain a mystery. 
The constructor who understands 
them can follow diagrams with more 
confidence and assurance of success. 
There may be readers who are just 
taking up the hobby of wireless so we 
devote this week’s article to-a simple 
explanation of symbols and illustra- 
tions which should be very ee 


Theoretical Circuit 


Fig. 1 gives the circuit of a complete 
two-valver. The parts are illustrated 
in Fig. 2, and a comparison should 
teach a lot. 

Next to the Aerial and Earth 
symbols shown, comes the tuning coil. 
The top section is for Medium Waves. 
The bottom section (shown wound in 
two piles in Fig. 2) is for Long Waves, 
and is shorted out by a Wavechange 
Switch when Medium Waves are 
required. The reaction coil is placed 
between these windings. Its purpose 
is to feed back signals from the 
Detector Anode, thus increasing 
volume. 


GRID CONDENSER 
00024F 


ANODE RESISTOR 
50,000-75,000 3 


good for tuning, because of increased 
losses. 

When wiring, the moving-plates tag 
or terminal is connected to Earth. 
This prevents the position of the hand 
near the tuning knob influencing 
tuning. 


Grid Condenser and Leak 


These may be wire-ended, as in 
Fig. 2, or have terminals, or clip into 
holders. Condensers are usually 
marked in microfarads, abbreviated 
to MFD or pF., although some manu- 
facturers are beginning to use the 
term uF (micro-microfarad). This 
is one-million times smaller; e.g. 
NOt 0002KF ; 1000upF = 
-001,4F ; and soon. ‘Sometimes pF is 
used instead of uF. Condensers 
marked “500upuF’or “500pF” or 
“.0005uF” or ‘0005 MFD” are all 
the same. 

On resistors, a sign like an inverted 
“U” (Q) means Ohms”. A Megohm= 
1,000,000 ohms. Unfortunately some 
manufacturers are beginning to use 
the sign ‘“K”. This means “Thousands 
of Ohms”. Therefore 100K, 100,000 


ohms, or -1 Megohm, are all the same 

A Grid Leak is also used with the 
Output Valve (:25 megohms, or 
250,000 ohms, in Fig. 1). This is to 


If you are taking up wireless 
this article explains the standard 
symbols so you can read almost 
any circuit. Another article for 
the beginner will follow shortly. 


PLPPPDP LDL PPPS 


allow bias to reach the grid, and allow 
grid current to leak away. 


H.F. Chokes 


A High Frequency Choke is some- 
times connected to the Detector 
Anode. It prevents signals passing, 
thus making them pass through the 
Reaction Coil. H.F. Chokes are shown 
in Fig. 2; ‘X” in Fig. 1 shows where 
they are wired. 


Valve-Holders 

Fig. 1 also shows the connections 
for the most-used valves. A Triode 
may also be used for output. If.so, a 
Power, or Small Power valve should 
be used, this handling more volume 


COUPLING 
CONDENSER 
-Ol="luF 


TETRODE 
= OR 
Ir PENTODE 


aa 000; 
EARTH REACTION CONDENSER SWITCH 
VALVE CONNECTIONS 
TRIODE PENTODE 
FILAMENT (F) 
SCREEN, 
GRID 66) 
ANODE (A) ‘ANODE (A) 


FILAMENT (F) 
Fig. 1—A theoretical circuit, with valve detail 


All windings must be in the same 
direction, as shown in Fig. 2. If 
connections to the reaction winding 
are reversed, no reaction will be EARP 


NES 
obtained. With a former about lin. ; 
in diameter, 90 turns are required for 
the M.W. section, 80 for Reaction, SPEAKERS 
and 200 (in two ples of 100) for Long t Q 
Waves. About Hin. is left between s. re 
each section. t ROEECHEEE IE 
The Condenser i { q 
Fig. 2 shows a typical Tuning Ee a 
Condenser, usually air-spaced. The a eroaice 
Reaction Condenser is similar, but 
often has thin insulating material —o\o— 
between the plates, so that it is EUSE: > 
smaller. This is better for reaction 2 
because the High Tension voltage —oo— 


‘exists across the plates, but not so 


Fig. 3—Symbols of other parts 
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GRID _ LEAKS 


WIRE ENDED 
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H.F_ CHOKES 


Gad 


Fig, 2—Drawings of ‘ie actual components 


SWITCHES 


than the Detector type used in the 
first holder. 

Though Resistance Capacity Cou- 
pling is shown in Fig. 1, a transformer 
can be used. One is shown in Fig. 2. 
Often terminals or tags are provided 


CRYSTAL DETECTORS 


CROSS-OVER for connections. If used in Fig. 1, the 

transformer would .be connected as 

WIRING follows :—Tag ‘‘P” to Detector Anode 

eJOINT (Plate), or to H.F. Choke, if used. 

Tag “HT” to High Tension about 60 

volts. Tag “G’’ to Output Valve Grid. 

2 SROINT Tag GB" to Grid Bias. The Anode 

SEN Resistor, Coupling Condenser; and 
SWITCHES Leak shown, are not then required. 

If a transformer is marked “P’”’ and 
oy “S” this means Primary: and Second- 
re ary. The Primary goes to Anode and 

ats 


(Continued foot of page 14) 
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y gardener would ap 


preciate ethis handy 


WHEELED GARDEN BOX 


E show here a very useful 

\ \ type of garden box suitable 

for use when cleaning up 
garden and lawn. Instead of carrying 
round a bucket and depositing rubbish 
and leaves in this, all we need do is to 
wheel it from place to place, and when 
full trundle it to the dump or compost 
heap. 

It is designed for convenient use, 
with sloping front easy of access and 
with handle for tipping slightly to 
bring the wheels into use. The front 
foot keeps the box at the proper level 
during filling. At the rear is a useful 
triangular- -shaped compartment for 
small tools such as trowel, hand -fork 
etc. 

At Fig. 1 a side view is given, 
showing the general construction of 
the box, the overall height of which to 
the tip of the handle is 27ins, The box 
itself measures ]2ins. wide, 10ins. high 
and 14ins. from back to front. It can 
be made up entirely from wood in. 
thick, with the finish of paint work to 
brighten up. 


Box Sides 


Start construction with the sides. 
Fig. 2 gives a detail of one of these, 
with all necessary measurements. 
Cut, for each side, two boards and 
clamp them together. Add the cross 
battens as shown for binding them 
firmly and for the nailing of the back 
and floor boards. The battens will, of 
course, be placed jin. in from the 
edges as shown and they should be 
about lin. or so wide and }in. thick. 

Where the two boards Aoatide the 
side meet at the front, and on the 
angle, a long nail should be driven in 
to keep them close together at this 
point (see Fig. 3). Remember that a 
right and a left side must be laid out, 


Fig. 6—The 
small front 
foot stand 


TOP BOARD 


Fig, 1—-Side view showing 
"parts 


Fig. 3—The box 
construction 5racket 


the fixing battens being on the inside 
for both sides. 


General Framework 


Two 5in. wide boards make the 
back of the box, while three similar 
boards constitute the floor. For the 
latter, the front board will need to be 
cut and planed to 2}ins. wide. The 
front edge is chamfered to take the 
rake of the front narrow edging board 
(see Fig. 3). This diagram shows all 
the main boarding nailed up, the near 
side being omitted for sake 
of clearness. Note how the 
front board, which is 1lins. 
long, same as the other back 
and floor boards, has the top 
edge rounded and made 
smooth. 

Having the sides, back, 
floor and front complete, we 
nail on the top board (Fig. 1) 
This is another 5in. wide 
board, 12ins. long, to come 
flush with the outer faces of 
the sides. The front edge of 
the board is rounded off as 
shown, and if additional 
strength is needed here again an 
1lin.-long board could be put between 
the sides to come just under the main 
top board. This added board is in- 
cluded in the box shown in the sketch 
illustrated. 


The Tool Pocket 


The construction of the tool pocket 
is shown in Fig. 4. The two triangular 
bracket pieces are 4ins. long by 3ins. 
wide. The pocket is fixed to the box 
by screws inserted from the inside. 
The axle and supporting brackets for 
the wheels are put together as in 
Fig. 5, the depth of all three pieces of 
wood being 1}ins. 


Fig. 2—One of the 
sides 


pees 
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Fig. 4—Back pocket 
rts 


Fig. 5—-Axle and 


The completed unit is screwed to 
the floor to the measurement given in 
Fig. 1 by screws through the floor of 
the box. The shape and size of the 
foot is shown in Fig. 6. This should be 
cut from stouter wood ; or two pieces 
of }in. stuff pinned together would 
answer well. It is held to the floor 
with screws from on top. 


Handle Portion 


The handle consists of two pieces of 
4in. wood measuring 2ins. wide at the 
lower end tapering to l}ins, at the 
top where it is rounded over and made 
smooth and safe for handling. At a 
little distance down from the top end 
a shallow recess is cut to receive the 
cross bar or handle. 

This handle bar should overlap the 
edges and therefore be made I4ins. 
long, Idins. or 2ins. wide. Screws are 
used to make a firm fixing. Note how 
the lower ends of the handle uprights 
are cut to an angle to afford clearance 
for the wheels. 

The pair of wheels can 1 be supplied 
by Hobbies, Ltd. They are 4ins. 
diameter, of hardwood with broad 
rounded treads, ready for fixing with 
long screws. Washers are supplied 
and added each side of wheel. 

Clean the woodwork at completion 
and paint two coats of green paint. 
The inside of the box might be 
creosoted, as also might the underside 
of the floor and the axle etc. 
eawear—rerrwwrre aw“>s eee eeeeeama~ 


Pattern Sheets from back 
numbers of Hobbies are ob- 
tainable for 6d. each 
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By the use of thin boards of different colours you can make 


PICTURES IN WOOD 


EFORE the war many of our 

readers thoroughly enjoyed the 

opportunity of making attrac- 
tive pictures in wood by using several 
varieties to form an inlay picture. 
There was then, of course, a wide 
range of various coloured boards avail- 
able in quite thin wood and these were 
used pinned together and cut out to 
form all manner of panels and picture 
subjects which greatly appealed. 

It was another form of using the 
fretsaw which came as a variety from 
the more usual work with which it is 
undertaken. 


Colours in Wood 

There is indeed still a demand for 
these inlay designs but it comes mostly 
from the fortunate countries overseas 
where different varieties of wood are 
more easily obtained. So far as we 
are concerned in the British Isles, the 
work is almost impossible. 

The idea, however, can be exploited 
in quite a simple way with odd pieces 
of small wood—if only in two varieties. 


Two boards nailed together with 
design marked on the upper one 


The idea can be utilized in simple 
forms of decoration and, indeed, 
allows the use of small odd pieces 
which would probably otherwise be 
wasted. 

The process of cutting is very 
similar to the ordinary use of the 
fretsaw except that two pieces of wood 
are used at the same time instead of 
one only. The main point, of course, 
is to get the two varieties quite 
different—one light, one dark. A way 
in which they can be used is suggested 
here but readers will use their own 
ingenuity and ability in executing the 
work for any particular style or 
article they may have in mind. 


The Method Explained 


If we show you here the method, 
then no doubt many will be happy to 
undertake their own styles as they 


think fit. The 
method can be used 
to ornament small 
box lids or to in- 
corporate in little pin 


— if 
trays and ash trays, == f) ie ZB 
or even to make up = yAes = 
a picture or plaque. 2! ze 


We give two ex- 


Bae 
} 
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amples here of the 
last mentioned, taken 
from advertising sub- ; 
jects which lend Two simple 
cheiseles picture cut from three 
particular style of 
work, 

As you can see, light and shade is 
obtained in the various colours of the 
wood and the actual result largely 
depends on the variety you can obtain 
for this purpose. The finished work, 
of course, is given a coat of varnish or 
french polish—a method which is 
quite simple because the surface of 
the board finally is perfectly flat and 
lends itself thus to easy finish. 

First of all, let us assume you are 
incorporating two small square panels 


colours 


The centre diamonds, and then the panel are cut 


out from the surrounding frame 


as a central decoration for a larger 
background. The pieces of wood are 
nailed together with fret nails driven 
through the two boards outside the 
actual outline of the subject. This is 
seen in the diagram here where the 
whole process is laid out. 

A small drill hole is made at the 
least conspicuous point and a very fine 
saw blade should be used if possible. 
The principal point to remember is 
that all the parts will be re-used so that 
the saw blade must maintain cutting 
on the line required, for no recut can 
be undertaken. Have the fretsaw 
quite tight in the frame and proceed 
carefully round the outline marked 
on the wood. 

In the example the drill hole is made 
at point A and the saw-cut goes round 
the outline of the two squares to 
return again finally to its starting 
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types of 
tO thlsannines boards of varied 


point. This means, of course, that 
four pieces in two pairs fall out. 

_ Now you can go round the outer 
line which holds the “framework” 
together, coming out where indicated 
by the dotted line at B. This cuts 
away the waste wood containing the 
nails holding the parts together. You 
thus have now the two main pieces 
and the four small squares. 

The next stage in the diagram shows 
you the result which pro- 
vides the inlay panel. In 
the dark board you can put 
the two little squares from 
the lighter wood and in the 
lighter wood frame you can 
place the small dark 
squares. Thus you have 
two complete subjects, each 
with inlaid central  dia- 
mond or square-shaped 
patterns, 


Assembly 


If a thin saw has been used the 
parts will virtually fit together very 
much as a jigsaw does, and when glued 
on to a board you have an attractive 
piece of flat work suitable for polishing 
for the final result. 

You will realise it is essential to 
have a fine blade because, if a coarse 
one is used then a much wider cutting 
line is made and the parts will not fit 


(Continued foot of page 19) 


Two suggested geometrical patterns 


Practical jobs in the home, in our helpful series of 


HOME METAL WORKING 


HE third of our practical 
Shee of metal work brings us 
to everyday repairs about the 
house. Most of the leaks in buckets 


occur in the bottom and may be 
roughly divided into three classes— 


slight leaks—larger holes—and worn ~ 


patches. ses 

To repair a slight leak, it is only 
necessary to scrape the part quite 
clean, removing the galvanising or 
enamel, apply flux, and solder over. 
When it is desired to solder a small 
hole, it is best first to tin round the 
leak, using. the flat of the iron. If it 
does not tin very easily the first time, 
apply more. flux and repeat the 
process. It may be necessary to 
scrape parts that are obstinate. 

After the tinning, in order to 
prevent the solder from running 
away through the hole, elevate your 
iron, using only the tip and apply 
small portions of solder at a time, 
withdrawing the iron quickly. It is 
possible to fill up quite large holes in 
this. manner (Fig. 1). 


To Repair a Large Hole 


If the leak is too large to permit the 
use of the above method, it will be 
necessary to patch it. 

With the shears, cut out a circular 
piece of material large enough to 
cover the hole and overlap about 
fin. on to the sound part of the 
bucket. Apply flux and, using the 
iron, tin over the whole of one side of 
the patch, leaving on a thick coating 
of solder. Tin the bucket as for small 
leak, covering an area rather larger 
than the patch, again leaving a 
coating of solder on the surface. 

Place the patch in position, tinned 
side to leak, and apply the flat part of 
a well-heated iron. This will cause the 
coating of solder, on both patch and 
bucket, to melt and fuse together. 
While still molten, press the patch 
firmly on with a file, remove iron and 
allow the job to cool. . 

This is known as a sweated joint 
and is practicable for patches up to 
lin. in diameter or larger, depending 
on the size and heat transmitting 
capacity of your iron. 

For a larger patch, it is only 


ADIOS eeseems 


Non-Splash Water 


Carrying a bucket filled with 
water 1s not too easy, and few 
can do it without splashing 
over the sides—usually. over - 
your legs. A simple preventive , 
ts to place a block of wood, 
with a fairly large surface, to 
float on top. This will effective- 
ly prevent the usual trouble. 


necessary to tin the edges on both 
sides, and when in position, may be 
soldered round in the manner pre- 
scribed for a joint or seam (see 
Fig. 2). 


To Re-bottom a Bucket 


If the whole bottom is worn, rusted 
or badly holed, it may be better to 
substitute an entirely new bottom. 
This is by no means as difficult as it 
would seem, and generally speaking, 
is to be preferred to patching. 

With a piece of string, measure the 
inside diameter of the bucket, near 
the bottom. If the joint between 


sides and bottom is badly corroded, it 


will be better to insert the new 

bottom a little way above the old one, 

say, about lin. higher up. In this 

case, of course, you must measure the 

diameter at the appropriate place. 
Next, mark out:and cut a circle of 

the material to the re- 

quired size. A good tip 

when using shears, is to 

always have the bulk of 

your metal to the right, and 

the narrower piece of scrap HOLE 


i SURROUND 
on the left, allowing the TINNED 


latter to curl upwards as 
you cut, You will do your 
cutting easily this way. 

Try the circle in the 
bucket, marking where it 
fits. This will enable you to 
clean the exact portion of 
the bucket requiring sold- 
ering. Clean edges of bot- 


other liquids, molten solder will find 
its own level. Therefore, it is 
necessary that the bath be tilted at 
the angle needed to allow the solder 
to form squarely across the joint. 

Allow to set, move bath round a 
shade, and do another portion, 
taking care that each body of solder 
fuses well into the edge of the 
previous one, and so on right round 
the joint. 

When you have finished you will 
have a body of solder at least a }in. 
thick to bolster up the joint and if the 
job is efficiently carried out, will 
lengthen the life of the bath by many 
years. 

Wash tubs may be treated in the 
same manner, but the additional 
depth will make it awkward to use 
the ordinary straight iron, the usual 
method being to use a hatchet or 
spade type. 


: 
IRON 


ELEVATED PATCH TINNED 
ROUND EDGE 


FTER 
TINNING) 


PATCH _IN Zz 
POSITION FOR Z 
SOLDERING A 


tom, apply: flux to both Fig. 1—Fillingahole Fig. 2—Patching a bad place 


sides—also on the bucket, 
insert—and solder smoothly round. 

Test the soundness of your joint 
with water before putting away your 
tackle. 


To Reinforce a Bath 


When a galvanised bath has seen 
much wear, it usually gets weak 
right round the joint between sides 
and bottom, and this is the first 
place that starts to leak. Remember- 
ing the old adage about a “Stitch in 
time’, it is possible to forestall 
possible leaks by strengthening the 
joint with solder. 

After scraping, cleaning, and 
applying flux in the prescribed 
manner, the joint must be soldered 
right round, but in a certain way, 
designed to leave a thick coating or 
“*body® of solder for strength. 

When carrying out this operation, 
it will be made much easier if you call 
in the assistance of your pal, as the 
actual soldering is, in this case, a 
two-handed job. 

The idea is to thickly solder a small 
portion of the joint at a time, holding 
the stick of solder in the left hand and 
applying boldly to the iron. Like 
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To Mend Spectacles 

Even in these days of ultra- 
modern eyeglasses, many elderly 
persons still wear the old fashioned 
metal framed variety. These break 
very easily, but there is no need to go 
to the expense of new frames, as they 
can be soldered quite easily. 

Clean the broken ends with fine 
emery cloth and lay out in their 
original line, resting on a flat piece of 
wood. Moisten with flux and, using 
the extreme tip of the iron, allow a 
very small blob of solder to unite 
them. This can be rendered in- 
conspicuous by the judicious use of a 
smooth file, smoothing over with fine 
emery afterwards. It is surprising 
what a lot of knocking about a simple 
joint like this will stand. 

Now that you have acquired the 
ability to solder, you will discover all 
kinds of jobs about the house that will 
enable you to make practical use of 
your skill. 


Next Article—‘‘A Handy Tooth. 
brush Rack’’. : 


wes 
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Paraffin and an old tin can be turned into a handy 


PERPETUAL LIGHTER 


T is a well-known fact that paraffin 

oil, unlike petrol, cannot be used as 

"a fuel for a lighter. The flame is 
very smelly and sooty, and the 
ignition, from a flint spark, is not too 
good. How about a special “‘table”’ 
model of lighter, however, which has 
a perpetual sort of light using oil? 

Let it be understood, at this point, 
that by the word “perpetual” we do 
not mean lasting forever. What is 
meant is that once the tiny wick has 
been ignited with a flame, it burns for 
a long time on one filling—possibly 
several days. 

There is no “lampy”’ smell, because 
the flame is quite small—just a mere 
speck of light. And like a cigarette 
lighter, the body of the home-made 
table model is stuffed with cotton- 
wool. This wool is saturated with 
lamp-oil. By capillary action, the 
wick—mixed with the cotton-wool— 
absorbs a sufficient quantity of the 
oil to keep its wick alight. -As the 
consumption is extremely low, one 
filling with oil should last many 
hours. 


Fed with Oil 

Oil, compared with lighter fuel, is 
very cheap. Such a novel lighter, as 
illustrated, would be a useful item in 
a café or road house. It could sit on 
the counter, where any customer could 
take a light from it. It may also be 
used as a simple night light for a 
child’s bedroom. 

Due to the packing of cotton-wool 
and the small. flame, such a night 
light is fire-proof, .if accidentally 
knocked over on its side. When 
falling, even on its side, the light goes 
out. And there is no flow of oil from 
the wick spout. 


Sraut wicie 


HETAL POLISH | 
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A section view and the finished article 


' As can be seen from the diagram, a 
special sort of tin is used. It is 
nothing more startling than a com- 
mon metal polish tin, such as_ the 
Brasso type. All you have to do is to 
clean out the tin. It will be necessary 
to remove the “grid” at the top of the 
neck. * 


Bolted Base 


A small quantity of paraffin oil, 
shaken up in the tin, will do much to 
clean out the old polish. When 
cleaned, turn up the bottom end of 
the tin and drill an jin. hole in it 
centrally. Now obtain a suitable 
machine bolt, preferably a mild steel 
one, and sticking it to the end of a 
screwdriver, insert the screw through 
the hole, put on a felt washer, then a 
nut, as shown in the sectional view. 

If you have trouble in trying to 
stick the head of the bolt to_vour 


Pictures in Wood—(Contunued from page 17) 


together as they should to form a solid 
surface. Even in this case, however, 
you can rub in some fine sawdust and 
possibly squeeze glue into the part to 
make a solid fit. 

The diagrams here give you 
alternative. suggestions of simple 
geometrical designs which- can be 
incorporated in all manner of ways. 
The picture of the girl’s head and of 
the goat are, as you can see, more 
advanced subjects and are really 
carried out in three varieties of wood. 


Use Thin Wood 


It is important, of course, that the 
wood you use should be fairly thin and 
if you can get any 3yin. boards they 
are the most suitable. You will realise 
that if you have, say, two boards ¥in. 
thick that means-a total of gin. which 
is a little more difficult to operate 
upon. It does make it more simple if 
the outlines concerned are not 
straight lines; then if you do run off 


the cutting mark the error is not so 


; obvious. ~ 


Machine Worker’s Advantage 


The machine worker has a very big 
advantage in cutting these pictures 
because the saw is maintained 
vertically for him; the handframe 
worker must be particularly careful to 
hold the frame upright or obviously 
the second pieces will not fit in place’ 
correctly. The user of the machine, 
too, can further ensure accuracy by 
means of tilting his cutting table 
slightly. 

This can be done by loosening the 
wing nuts under the table and 
depressing one edge slightly before 
retightening the nuts. .The actual 
angle of tilt is very slight and must, of 
course, vary according to the thick- 
ness of wood being operated upon. No 
definite angle can be given but a trial 
will soon prove what is required. 

The idea in this is that the second 
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screwdriver, remember that the screw 
could be magnetised by stroking it on 
a powerful magnet a few times. It 
will cling to the screwdriver. Some 
hard beeswax, however, scraped into 
the screw head nick, and the tip of the 
screwdriver pressed into it, will 
enable the bolt to be stuck tempo- 
rarily to the screwdriver. 

The bolt is for attaching the base 
ples to-the bottom of tin, the plate 

eing a 3in. diameter syrup (or paint) 
tin lid, inverted. Bore a central hole 
in it, then affix on with a nut. 


‘The Packing 


— Having that done, the tin can be 
enamelled brightly. Meantime,’ pre- 
pare the lid. This needs to be fitted 
with a wick spout. A simple spout 
could be easily made from the valve 
from a bicycle inner tube. A portion 
of it could be soldered to the lid. 

In fact any small bore pipe could be 
soldered to the lid. The pipe must 
take an ordinary lighter wick. The 
wick should be packed in with the 
cotton-wool, with sufficient at the top 
for fitting into the wick spout and 
twisting on the lid. The wick must 
also be trimmed so that it gives a tiny 
sootless flame. 

The best sort of long-lasting flame 


‘ should be a bluish colour. A white 


flame with sooty smoke is wrong. 
Trim the wick until you get the 
smallest possible speck of light. Have 
the packing thoroughly saturated 
with paraffin oil, but do not overdo 
the filling. Use just the maximum 
amount. Once the wick is ignited, it 
should keep alight for 24 hours. 
Everything depends on the size of the 
light, and the size of your tin. . The 
usual size is given. Any similar type 
of tin mav be utilized in the same wav. 


piece is slightly larger than the first, 
and in being put into the other piece 
presses into the part and so fills up the 
hole entirely. In doing this the cut 
has to be maintained in one direction 
going from left to right or vice versa 
throughout the whole operation. The 
actual slope on the edge of the wood is 
just sufficient to allow the lower piece 
to be pressed upwards into the upper 
part, until level with the surface. 

Having once tried out the method, 
you will see it is comparatively easy 
and certainly makes for a distinctive 
and attractive work. By a study of 
drawings and advertisements you can 
soon pick out subjects which are 
suitable for incorporating into 
practical pieces of work, and thus 
provide a pleasing change in the use 
of the fretsaw and the results which 
it will bring. 

What about incorporating the idea 
into making small Calendar Christmas 
Cards? 


How to cut out and construct a modern type 


PLASTIC TRINKET BOX 


EADERS who are interested in 

the new plastic work may like to 

make the novel trinket box 
illustrated. It is just the thing for the 
dressing table, and would make an 
acceptable gift. It is suggested to use 
Perspex, a description of plastic 
material, made in pleasing colours, 
also transparent, and quite easy to 
work. Readers can of course please 
themselves as to colours, or clear, for 
making the box. In either, a handsome 
article can result which the sketch 
cannot do justice to. 

A pattern for the sides is given in 
Fig. 1. This should be copied on thin 
paper, doubled, with carbon paper 
between to produce two copies. First 
draw a rectangle the size given. At 
the centre, with compasses strike the 
semicircle, then mark off the points, 
right and left, for the small circles and 
strike both. These circles are in. 
diameter. 


Cutting Out 


The patterns can now be lightly 
gummed to the Perspex and then cut 
out with a fretsaw. When cut, lay the 
Perspex in warm water for a few 
minutes, then strip off the paper 
patterns and clean away, by washing, 
any traces still remaining of the gum. 

Fig. 2 shows dimensions of the 
remaining parts of the box. The ends 
of the box are in one piece, A. Cut this 
accurately to the size given. It has 
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Fig. 1—Side pattern to mark 


now to be bent to a semicircle and be 
cemented to the sides of the box where 
shown by the dotted marks in Fig. 1. 


Bending Practice 

It is as well, before starting to do 
the bending, to practice a little on a 
spare scrap of the material, as it is 
desirable to have a little experience in 
this part of the work first. The best 
method of heating is to grip the stuff 


Fig. 2—Other box parts 


with pliers and hold it over a gas jet 
or oil stove for a while. Too much 
heat is not wanted, as the material is 
liable to blister ; this is where a little 
experience is so valuable. Details of 
the operation have been dealt with in 
earlier articles in these pages. : 

As soon as the Perspex is hot enough 
to bend, it will slightly sag. Then it 
should be held at each end, using a 
cloth as the stuff is too hot to handle 
without, and be bent to a semicircle 
round a two pound jam jar, which 
happens to*be just the right diameter. 

It is advisable to warm the jar first, 
in case the hot Perspex cracks it. Get 
a friend to hold the jar bottom up- 
wards on the table, then press the 
Perspex round it, as in Fig. 3. Before 


curve 


it gets cold, slide it down the jar to 
touch the table to make sure the bend 
is a true semicircle, and edges “in 
winding.” 

When cold and set, clean the edges 
of the bend, making them quite flat. 
Lay one of the side pieces across it and 
see if the edges touch all round. 
Correct any inequalities, then if 
contact is satisfactory apply a little 
of the special Perspex cement to the 


Fig. 3—Shaping the 
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edge (one side only first), of the ben d 
lay on the side piece. Get it accurately 
placed, then lay a book on to keep it 
down until the cement hardens, which 
it quickly does. 

When right, cement the second side 
piece on and weight down as before. 
Leave for a while and in the meantime 
prepare the rest of the box parts 
comprising the pieces forming the lid. 


The Lid 


The lid is in two pieces, one of which 
being smaller than the other and 
cemented to it underneath, forms a 
rim. Both are shown at B in Fig. 2, 
the smaller one being drawn in dotted 
lines in the larger one to save space. 
In the larger one, the top piece of the 
lid naturally, saw out a mortise slot 
fin. by gin. for the handle to enter in. 

Now try the smaller one in the box, 
it should just fit the opening nicely, 
not too tightly. If satisfactory, 
cement the two lid pieces together. 
No need to spread the.cement all over 
the surface, a little, say a 3in. strip all 
round, will be enough. 

As Perspex is rather expensive, an 
economy in material can be effected 
here by cutting four angular pieces of 
the Perspex to the shape, C. Cement 
one at each corner of the lid, under- 
neath, as at (E), Fig. 3, in place of the 
smaller rectangle of the lid that is 
suggested above, to make the rim. 
The pieces can be quite small, say din. 
each way, and will act efficiently, but 
they must be accurately positioned 
for the lid to fit correctly on, 


The Handle 

The last piece to make is the handle, 
D. This is a lin. diameter disc of the 
Perspex, with a tiny piece cut away 
each side at the bottom, to leave a 
fin. long tenon, as shown. This could 
be first marked out on paper and 
stuck down to the material, as done 
for the sides before. It is quite an easy 
method. File the tenon to fit closely 
tothe mortise in the lid, then cement 
the handle in place. 

It may be mentioned here that the 
measurements given are for making 
the box in a plastic gin. thick. When 
finished, polish the box, especially the 
edges, with the special polishing 
mediums to be bought for the purpose, 
and an artistic piece of work should be 
the reward. 


a ae ere a an ee 
October Anniversaries—(Continued from page 21) 


showing Pierre and Marie Curie— 
their portraits with a laboratory as 
the background. —_ Jacques Cartier 
with his sailing ships in the back- 
ground, Ampére with the words 
“Electricity” and “Physics” carefully 


placed at the sides. Then Pilatre de 
Rozier with his balloon in the back- 
ground. Pasteur looks at a test tube, 
Berlioz with his name on the music as 
though it was the title. Victor Hugo 
having books at his side and the 
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stamp we speak about first with 
the name Cezanne on an artist’s 
palette. You should look for these 
clever ideas which so frequently 
appear in the designs of the stamps 
you collect. 


ANY stamps are issued to 
My commemorate some function, 

the birthday or death of some 
famous man, some battle or some 
change in government and_ this 
month is exceedingly well supplied 
with such events, and which are 
noted by particular issues. 

The first stamp anniversary in 
October comes on the 2nd, for it was 
on that day that President von 
Hindenburg was born in the year, 
1847. Germany has commemorated 
this man more than once. First in 
1927 on the occasion of his 80th 
birthday, again in 1928 and 1932. 
The last was re issued with a black 
’ border as a memorial stamp in 1934. 
Hindenburg stamps are very com- 
mon so we will not use valuable 
space illustrating them. 

On the 4th October, 1669, Harmen 
van Ryn Rembrandt died aged 63. 
The stamp illustrated was issued by 
Holland in 1930 where you see 
Rembrandt himself and in the back- 
ground his painting De Staalmeesters. 
In 1941 the same country produced a 
stamp showing his son Titus. 

The next day of the month was 
when Portugal was proclaimed a 
Republic in 1910. Previous to this 
King Manuel was on the throne, but 
on the proclamation of a Republic 
the stamps bearing the King’s 


Anatole France—Oct. 13th 


portrait were overprinted ‘“Re- 
publica”—the second _ illustration 
shows a specimen. 

October 12th, 1915, was the date on 
which Nurse Edith Cavell was shot; 
many of you will have heard the 
broadcast recalling the events which 
led up to this. It is to the stamps of 
Canada that we turn for a reminder 
of this anniversary. The 1 dollar 
stamp of the 1930 issue gives a picture 
of the mountain named after Nurse 
Edith Cavell in the Canadian Rockies. 


October 12th is also America’s 
Columbus Day. 

October 13th is the anniversary of 
the death of Anatole France who 
passed away in 1924, He was a 
famous French writer whose works 
have been translated into English— 
to mention a few— The Crime of 
Sylvestre ‘Bonnand, Penguin Island, 
The Gods are Athirst. 

His portrait is shown on _ the 
French’stamp of 1937, issued as one 
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Governor General of the Dutch 
East Indies, a man named Anton 
van Dieman. So now you see why it 
was that the Island was first named 
Van Dieman’s Land. 

One of the most beautiful stamps 
that has ever been produced com- 
memorates the event of October 29th. 
This is the fifth illustration and it was 
issued in 1935, by Trinidad. Another 
similar stamp, but slightly larger, 
having the addition of the portrait of 


Rembrandt—Oct. 4th 


of two stamps to assist the fund for 
unemployed _ intellectuals. This 
stamp, which is illustrated, should 
have special appeal for autograph 
hunters. 

Some of you may have wondered 
why the stamps of Greece should have 
the portrait of an Englishman. 
Actually there are two—Byron and 
Sir Codrington. The former belongs to 
another date but the Sir Codrington 
stamp is one of the set issued in 1927 
to commemorate the battle of 
Navarino which took place 100 -years 
previously. One value has a picture of 
the naval vessels of that time in 
action. The reason is that the Turks 
captured Navarino or Pylos in 1825 
and on October 20th, 1827, the 
British, French and Russian_ fleets 
destroyed the Turkish and the 
Egyptian fleets and thus secured the 
independence of Greece. 

The next day, October 21st, also 
commemorates a naval battle and one 
that is far better known to the 
inhabitants of this country. In 1805 
the British fleet under Nelson de- 
feated the French and Spanish fleets 
at Cape Trafalgar. The stamp which 
commemorates this is from Barbados 
and shows the first monument to 
Lord Nelson. This stamp is one of a 
set of seven and was issued in 1906. 

On the 22nd October, 1659, Tasman 
died. Although one cannot point to 
any special stamp as commemorating 
his death, yet all the stamps from 
Tasmania must be considered as 
doing so. Tasman was a Dutch 
explorer who was sent out by the 
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A Republic—Oct. 5th Sir Walter Raleigh—Oct. 23rd 


King George VI, was issued in 1938. 
The design shows the discovery of 
Lake Asphalt by Sir Walter Raleigh 
who used this stuff to caulk his ships 
when he called there in 1595. Sir 
Walter Raleigh died in 1618, on 
October 23rd. ~ 

Another French stamp shows a 
portrait of Paul Cezanne,.a painter 
who died on October 23rd, 1906. A 
stamp which was issued to com- 
memorate his birth in 1839 will be 
used in this instance to recall his 
death on the 23rd. Here it would be 
as well to remember that France has 
issued many stamps to commemorate 
great men and she has done so very 
well indeed. . 

Consider some of these stamps, 


Lord Nelson—Oct. 21st 


although they are not necessarily 
October stamps. The issue for the 
International Cancer Fund of 1938 
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ERSONS required to make ladies’ 
& belts and fancy goods in spare 
time.—Dept. 3, Somat Plastic Co., 
Ltd., 8 Middle Marsh, Nottingham. 


A CEEAL new system which en- 
ables you to receive two stamps 
for the price of one. At last boys, this 
is it. Don’t miss this opportunity. 
Write to—R. T. Akers, X. Dept., 
6 Worcester Rd., Redditch, 
Worcestershire. Enclose 24d. stamp 
for postage. 


or ? Join Friendship Circle. 
Details 6d.—Secretary, 34 Honey- 
well Road, London, S.W.11. 


pes free to all requesting 
my discount approvals. Write 
now, enclosing 24d. stamp, to— 
P, A. Troath, 10 Woodland Ave., 
Leicester. 
TAMPS FREE!! Twenty unused 
(24d.).—G. H. Barnett, Limington, 
Somerset. 
EPAIR lighters in your spare 
time. 3 gross wheels, 5/- post 
free—Aller, 88 Beaufort Street, 
London, S.W.3. 
Bo fe =BOOKSaI= 2S:AE-efor 
lists—Allen, 88 Beaufort Street, 
S.W.3. 


4 DIFFERENT stamps free to all 
applicants for my 4d—l/- 
approvals. Includes Mint, Victory, 
used Coronation, Silver Jubilee, Ship, 
Pictorial, etc., etc—J. F. Smith 
(Dept. H.), 60 Edison Road, Welling, 
Kent. 
OVELTY calendars painted on 
plywood ready for cutting out. 
Complete with date cards. Excellent 
for Xmas gifts. 1/6 each, postage 3d. 
or 4 assorted 6/6 P.F.—Cleaver, 
50 Windsor Rd., London, N.W.2. 


ANTED—Hobbies pattern for 

Eiffel Tower. Reply—John K. 
Murray, 191 West Street, Durban, 
South Africa. 


E Taller. Quickly ! Safely ! 

Privately | No appliances—no 
tablets—no dieting. Details 6d. 
stamp.—Malcolm Ross, Height 
Specialist, BCM/HYTE, London, 
W.C.1. 

ONELY ? Then write Secretary 

U.C.C., 5B.B. Hay St., Braughing, 
Herts. Genuine. Est. 1905. 


ODELS : you can make lasting 
stone-hard models with Sankey’s 
Pyruma Plastic Cement. Supplied in 
tins by Ironmongers, Hardwaremen 
and Builders’ Merchants. Ask for 
instruction leaflet. 
ERSONS required make fancy 
goods at home. Write for de- 
tails—Melton Manufacturing Co., 
Southgate Street, Leicester. 
RANSFERS for decorating toys, 
trays, furniture, fancy goods. 
List and samples free. Flowers, 
pixies, dogs, nursery rhymes.—H. 
Axon Harrison, Jersey. 


100 Stamps, all different, 

catalogued over 10/-, for 
1/6. Also 100 superior stamps cat., 
15/- to £1, for 2/6 to all asking for my 
approvals and lists.—C. Whatman & 
Hull (Dept. H.B.), 23 Park Drive, 
London, N.21. 


MASHING free gift ! Two tri- 

angular Airmail stamps from 
French Somaliland free to genuine 
approval applicants enclosing 3d. 
stamps.—Richardson, 170 Orchard 
Way, Croydon. 


OPPER Wires. Enamelled, cot- 

ton, silk covered. Litz. Most 
gauges : ebonite, tufnol, paxolin tubes, 
rods, panels. B.A. screws, nuts, 
washers, soldering tags, eyelets. Wire- 
less crystals, permanent detectors, 
latest radio publications. List S.A.E, 
Write P.R.S., 33 Bourne Gardens, 
London, E.4. 


ue ideal drive for home work- 
shop, tools and models, Brook 
4 H.P. “Cub” electric motor—single 
phase split phase £5/12/6. May be 
obtained from your local electrical 
contractor.—Brook Motors, Ltd., 
Empress Works, Huddersfield. 


ANADIAN Silver Jubilee set, free 

to all requesting approvals (with- 
out approvals 9d.). Postage please.— 
H. A. Smith, 13 New Road, Scole, 
Diss, Norfolk, 


AKE money from making 

models. See our new instructive 
book on this subject. Post 2/9.— 
Sutton Models, Billericay. 


EW Magic tricks for Christmas. 

Crazy cut-ups 6d., grand party 
trick. Bumper lists of America’s 
latest, 3d.—De Hempsey, 363 Sandy- 
combe, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 


a6 to £20 weekly earned at home, 

running your own Mail Order 
business. Details 1d.—Stebbing 
Publications, Ltd. (H.B.), Naphill, 
‘High Wycombe. 

LUSHING, shyness, nerves, self- 

consciousness, fears, ended. De- 
tails under plain cover 1d.—Stebbing 
Treatment, 28 (H.B.), Dean Road, 
London, N.W.2. 

RESSED Metal Wheels. Per 

dozen, 3in.—9d. lin:—l/-. 
1}fins.—1/3. 2ins.—1/6. 2ins. (special 
quality) 1/9. Per gross, {in.—6/6. 
lin.—7/6. | 1ins.—9/-.  2ins.—12/-. 
2ins. (special quality) 15/-. All prices 
inclusive of purchase tax, postage and 
packing. Immediate despatch. Doll’s 
house windows, doors, fireplaces. 
Tllustrated catalogue 3d. (Trade 
supplied).—Jasons, 135 Nags Head 
Road, Ponders End, Middlesex. 3 
BE Taller in 14 days or money 

back. Details 1d.—Stebbing 
System, 28 (H.B.), Dean Road, 
London, N.W.2. - 
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BSOLUTELY free—two tricks, 

magic magazine, lists of easy-to- 
do Conjuring tricks, details of Magic 
Club. Enclose 6d. P.O. to cover 
postage.—Sid Sonalli, Birmingham 
13. 


3. 

Home Movies, Projectors, Films, 
9.5, in great variety. Sale, hire, 

lists, stamp.—Wayland, 223 Longley 

Road, Tooting Junction. 

Dp. House fittings and papers, 
send S.A.E. for list. Doll’s house 

plan special, send 2/6. Trade sup- 

plied.—Zimplan, 88. Ware Road, 

Hoddesdon. 


LL-METAL Chassis designed for 
mounting animal, etc., cut-outs. 
Green platform (6ins. by 2ins.), fitted 


‘with Idins. red or yellow wheels. 


Stove enamel finish. 1/9 each, post 
paid. Reduction for quantities.— 
a Toy Co., 193 Chase Side, 
ondon, N.14. 


POKE Wheels, treaded tyres 

8ins., Qins. and 12ins. overall 
diameter. Also rubber tyred metal 
disc wheels ranging from 2ins. to 
Qins. Small or large quantities 
supplied. Write requirements.— 
Joyden Toy Co., 193 Chase Side, 
London, N.14. 


“TOWER Tools You Can Make”. 
Famous ‘Popular Mechanics” 
Jans and constructional details for 
tatigine drilling machine, jig-saw, 
band saw, lathe, etc. All from 
readily available materials, 12/6 only 
post 7d. Illustrated lists 3,000 
American homecraft books, plans, 
magazines 6d. — BCM/PUBLI- 
CATIONS (H), London, W.C.1. 


No packet of unusual 
stamps free to approval appli- 
cants sending 3d.  postage.—M. 
Edwards (N.3), Westcroft, Noyth- 
church Common, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 
HE interest in car numbers never 
ceases. “Where's That Car 
From ?” containing all the car index 
marks alphabetically arranged. 54 
pages 6d. Now in its sixth edition, 
from all newsagents.—Raleigh Press, 
Exmouth. 
. McGARRIGLE & SONS for 
aeroplane and ship kits. All 
accessories, stamps, lists 3d. ; whole- 
sale lists 4d.—43 Purbeck Road, 
Romford. 
oe casting Moulds, farm animals, 
soldiers, wall plaques, ornaments, 
dogs, etc. The largest selection of 
metal and plaster moulds available. 
6d. illustrated catalogue, S.A.E. for 
list.—Nuthall, 69 St. Marks Road, 
Hanwell, W.7. 
REE ! Extra special Br. Col. 
packet scarce Jubilee, Coronation, 
Victory, Zoological new issue stamps. 
Request approvals (24d.).—Thomp- 
son, 2 Western Gardens, London, 
Weds eee = : 
\HORTHAND in one week. Test 
lesson 3d.—Dutton’s (H.B.), 92 
Gt. Russell St.,London, W.C.1. 
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SHAFT PIECE 


WINDOW OVERLAYS 
SHOWN ON SIDE+ DOOR. 


Galleoms make ideal 
Christmas Gifts 


i bee beauty of old ships, their grace and colour 
and the romance of their voyages and sea battles 
make models of them ideal as Christmas Gifts. Such 
gifts lovingly made are as lovingly treasured by the 
receiver. The Modelcraft List gives details of many 
plans, kits and accessories for such models. The 
period covered ranges from 500 B.C. to the last days 
of sail. The sizes range from dainty miniatures to 
large scale exhibition models. Every one is authentic, 
as correct in every detail as meticulous research can 
make it. Make your choice from our list and set to 
work for Christmas now. 


MAGAZINE & LIST 


The September issue lists nearly 500 plans, etc., 
and in addition has more editorial matter than 
previous issues. In fact this little book is 
packed full of good things for the 

model maker. Post free or from your | /- 
Modelshop. 


Modelcraft Ltd. 


77 (F) GROSVENOR ROAD, LONDON, S.W.i 


EXTRA LASH 
chad SPARE 


A fascinating way of earning 
extra cash in spare time 
from odd pieces of lead. 
Small Outlay—Large Profits. 
Sample mould 3/6d. Casting 
moulds, deep-cut and 
ordinary type Aeroplanes, 
Soldiers, Farm and Wild 
\\ Animals, Cars, etc. Stamped 
6 envelope for full list. 
Illustrated Catalogue 9d. 
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MOULDS 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


“PERSPEX’’ WORKERS KIT 11/6 post free. 
LEATHER PUNCH (6-way) - 7/11 post free. 


PROJECTS IN “PERSPEX’’. Instruction book 
giving full instructions and diagrams for working 
and modelling in “‘Perspex”’. (This book included 
in above kit) - - - - 1/2 post free. 


POPULAR HANDICRAFTS. Instruction book on 
Sandal making, Lampshade making, Leather 
Work, Bangles, etc. - - - 1/2 post free. 


FULL DETAILS OF OTHER LINES WITH EACH ORDER 


Send stamped addressed envelope for FREE 

Lists of Weaving Looms, Leather Workers’. 

Materials, Plastic Belting, ‘Perspex’ Sheeting, 

Coloured and Clear, “Perspex” Workers’ Tools 

and Accessories, Cane, Seagrass, Lampshade 

Frames, Raffia, Vellum, Books, Tools, etc., for 
All Handicraft Work. 


ARTS & CRAFTS LTD. (dept. F), 
West Laith Gate, 
DONCASTER 


TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED 


AMAZING &% BARGAIN gf 2 
SIGNAL LAMP<¥ j 


{In stout double-compartment water- 4 x 
proof steel case. ; 
3k-inch lamp with colour 
discs, for day or night use. 
Swivel base with metal screw- 
in stand. Viewfinder and 
reflector. 

Morse key-board. Fully wired, 
fitted to folding lid. 

Lamp can be adapted for car 
spot light, cycle lamp, numer- 
ous other uses. 


Also small FHP Electric Motors, & 1,000 other Bargains. 
Write for A piper Pa ean a 
PRIDK CLAKKE L i 

Dept. H.W., 158, STOCKWELL RD., S.W.9. Phone: BRixton 625! 


SUPER TOY PLANS 


@ 10044 
@ 20044 
@ 30044 
@ 40044 
@ 60044 


9d each from HOBBIES branches and 
principal stores or 1/- post free, from 


ZIM PTAN uccaccdon, Herts 


Engine and Tender 
Mechanical Shovel 
Tipping Lorry 
Paddle Steamer 
Toy Fortress 


69, ST. MARKS ROAD, HANWELL, LONDON, W.7 


Printed by BALDING & MANSELL, Ltp., London and Wisbech, and Published for the Proprietors, Hoppies Ltp., by Horace MarsHay & Son, Lip., 
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